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AMELIA SELDON.—A Tule. 


( Continued.) 


HOW slender is the foundation on 
which we are too apt to build our great- 
est hopes! Three days after the depar- 
ture of Mr, Seldon and his daughter, the 
affectionate parent received the melan- 
choly information that her son had been 
ordered on board a prize, to proceed to 
the first British port ; but that, on their 
passage, they were attacked and cap- 
tured by an American privateer, after 
a gallant resistance, and it was not cer- 
tain that he had survived the misfortune. 
The absence of her husband and beloved 
daughter aggravated the calamity; and 
Mrs. Seldon experienced anguish too 
poignant for her delicate frame. How- 
ever, before she could collect sufficient 
fortitude to transmit the unhappy intelli- 

nce to her husband, a letter from 
, weal captain arrived, regretting the 
accident, and promising in a few days 
to inform them of,their son’s real fate, 
which he apprehended was far from be- 
ing so unfortunate as had been reported. 
Under this suspense, she determined to 
wait the event, before she communicated 
the mounful information to her absent 
family. 

Mr. Seldon and Amelia arrived safe 
in the metropolis ; and the former hav- 
ing satisfactorily concluded his profes- 
sional engagement, they proceeded, in 
the company of a young lady, whose 
father had complimented them witi 
apartments in gippowe: to visit the most 














popular places of publick entertainment. 
‘The ostentation of a fashionable life 
had considerable influence on Amelia, 
who had began to cherish a partiality for 
pleasures at which she could only be en- 
titled to glance. ‘The simplicity of her 
former amusements began to appear dull 
and insipid ; and she prevailed on her 
father to protract his departure much 
longer than he had originally proposed. 
Mr. Seldon, in the mean time, little 
suspected that his daughter’s mind was 
alternately agitated with her duty to her 
parents and her love for a specious gal- 
lant; whose eyes having encountered 
those of the fair Amelia in the boxes 
of the theatre, she blushingly received 
the impression, and by her evident 
confusion discovered the innocence 
of her heart. ‘This adventurer soon 
found out the place of her residence ; 

and having acquired favourable intima- 
tions of her family and connections, he 
immediately ur ged his suit by the pri- 
vate conveyance of a letter, containing 
the most ardent professions of the fer- 
vour of his passion; and represented 
himself as the son of a gentleman of 
extensive fortune, in the county of C—, 
He pointed out the means for procur- 
ing an interview ; and in an hour of in- 
fatuation she consented to meet him. 
Linwell, her lover, urged Amelia to elope 
from the eye of a father, who could not 
be expected to close with proposals of 
so important a nature, without such ex- 
planations as might probably prove fatal 


\to their union. 
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Mr. Seldon had for some days no- 
ticed in his daughters countenance the 
appearance of a disturbed mind, and 
had tenderly enquired the cause; but, 
as she acknowledged only a slight in- 
disposition, he consoled himself that 
her native air, and the company of her 
friends, would soon re-establish her 
usual vivacity. ‘The day of their de- 
parture was now absolutely fixed. This 
circumstance alarmed Linw ell, who de- 
termined to urge his uidbeseen with re- 
doubled ardour ; and, being informed 
by the young lady, in answer to a pres- 
sing solicitation for an interview, that 
her father was engaged out for that day, 
he embraced the opportunity of seeing 
her in his absence, and too successtully 
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bleak and dreary waste of life, how few 
are the flowers that gild the scene! how 
scattered the spots which are fertile in 
happiness! To the hapless and benight- 
ed traveller, thy rays cheer the solitary 
gloom, and thy smiles enliven the dark- 
some prospect. Genuine charity is not 
circumscribed within the narrow bounds 
of feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked. Its influence in the social cir- 
cle is far more important and extensive. 
It teaches us candidly to appreciate the 
motives of others, and to “ record their 
virtues upon brass, their vices in water.” 
It is of vital consequence in those col- 


| lisions of interest and conflicts of opi- 
nion, which agitate society, by checking 


the turbulence of ungovernable passions. 








pleaded the violence of his passion 
against all the arguments which Ame- || 
lia for a long time adduced respecting | 
the propriety of securing the approba- 
tion of her parents. Linwell, who pos- 
sessed all the powerful aris of dissimu- |) 
lation, represented the danger of sub- 
mitting the disposal of her eternal hap- |} 
piness to the capricious decision of a 
father; declaring that the irresistable 
impulse of his passion was strengthened 
and directed by motives of he purest || 





affection, and of the most undissembled || ; 


love: and, 
would soon relent, 

only honourably avow himself the hus- | 
band of his Amelia, but be found wor-| 
thy of adding to the family honour, by | 
the dignity ‘and affluence of his own| 
connections, he urged her, with all the || 
eloquence of a real passion, to put her- || 


insisting that her father | 
when he should not} 


reluctantly, consented ; and Linwell | 
hastened to provide a post-chaise for | 
their conveyance to his own country |! 
habitation. ‘Che midnight hour cover- }} 
ed their design: she escaped from her 
apartment unheard, and unsuspected ; 
and the next day found herself united 





in a bond the most solemn of her life. | 


(To be coutinued_) 
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CHARITY. 
Hail! heaven born charity! along the 





should not move too nimbly. 
scholar full of words applied to Isocrates 


It is the moral rainbow, which, extend- 
ing its luminous circle over the hemis- 
phere, tinges every object with its mild 
and mellow radiance, at once an atten- 
dant on the tempest and a pledge of its 
departure. 
sti 
| In the following quaint remarks on lo- 
quacity, there is much truth. 


Even though a man should have 
nothing to do, but to hear and answer; 
yet aboundless tongue, is a strange un- 
bridled beast to be worried with. And 
the misery is, that those who speak 
much, seldom speak well. There is 
|| Pe rhaps nothing tires more than words, 


I’ hen they clatter, like a loose window 


shaken by the wind. A talkative fel- 


i low may be compared to an unbraced 
1 drum, which beats a wise man out of 


| his wits. 
self under his protection that night. l 


The deluded fair-one at length, though | ! teeth and lips, without meaning that it 


Surely, nature did not guard 
the tongue wich the double fence of 


When a 


for instruction, the latter demanded of 
| him a double fee: one, to learn him to 
'speak well; another to teach him to 
‘hold his peace. ‘Those who talk too 
much to others, I fear seldom speak 
enough with themselves; and then, for 


| 


|want of acquaintance with their own 
‘bosoms, they may well be mistaken, 
/and exhibit foolishness when they are 
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displaying wisdom. Loquacity is the 
fistula of the mind; ever running, and 
almost incurable. Some are babblers 
of secrets, and these are traitors to so- 
ciety, they are vessels unfit for use, for 
they are bored in their bottoms. Others 
will preamble a tale impertinently : and 
cannot deliver a jest, till they have tra- 
velled an hour in trivials, as if they had 





taken the whole particulars in short 
hand, and were reading from their 
Dn ; thus they often spoil a good 
cd ith improper sauce, and unsavory 
far. ments. Some are addicted to coun- 
St r, and will pour it in, even till they 
st the ear. ‘Tedious admonitions 


stup fv the advised, and make the giver 
contciaptole. There are others again, 
who wii cloy you with their own 
inventions, and this is a fault of poets. 
He who in his epigram invited his 
friend to supper, made him promise, 
that he “no verses would repeat.” 
—— 
THE TRIFLER: 

The man » ose mind is continually 
engaged in the pursuit of trifles, has 
generally no great understanding ; and 
the same weakness which renders him 
delighted with folly, naturaliy exposes 
him to the allurements of vice: incapa- 
ble of judging between an error and a 
crime, he is seldom honest, and never 
honourable, A stranger to the proper 
means of promoting his own happiness, 
he is not fit to be wusted with that of 
another, and being by inclination vici- 
ous, habit renders him truly despicable. 
till, as Shakespeare finely says, 

‘The affections of his mind are dark as night, 

And dull as Erebus,” 





and concludes with this admirable ad- 
monition, “ Let no such man be trusted.” 
May the ladies in particular, in whose 
train this creature is too frequently to 
be met with, take the poets advice, and 
as a mark of their good sense and dis- 
cernment, from henceforth treat the 
trifler with a just disdain. 


— 


The Misfortunes of a Lover of Fun. 
Mr, Editor—I am a lover of fun ; but unluckily, 
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my pranks have been attended with the most 
serious consequences. In my younger days, hap- 
pening, in my fun, to kill a favourite Cat belong- 
ing to a super-annuated aunt whose property I 
was to have inherited; the old lady altered her 
will that very day, and dying soon afterwards, I 
lost all chance of my legacy. I once habited 
myself in a white sheet, merely by way of laugh- 
ing at the terrors my ghost-like appearance 
would excite in a nervous neighbour ; but the joke 
was carried so far, that I was happy to get off 
by paying a swinging bill to the doctor. A friend 
lending me a horse for a day, I kept it fora month, 
only to divert myself with his perplexity, and ran 
a very near chance of being tried for horse steal- 
ing. ‘Thinking it would be the drollest thing on 
earth to set a whole family asleep, I lately ad- 
ministered ‘a copious dose of laudanum to the 
good people where I lodge ; but, being detected, 
{ was soundly thrashed by the males, and inces- 
santly scolded by the females. I am the best 
tempered fellow alive, and yet am continually 
engaged in broils and disturbances; for I find 
that though many persons enjoy the recital of a 
joke, no body likes to be made the subject of 
one; the consequence, therefore, of my unlucky 
propensity is, that I have jested away all my 
friends and acquaintances ; for whenever I speak, 
I am suspected of romancing; and whenever I 
attempt to visit, I am never admitted, lest I 
should turn the company into ridicule; yet 
so deeply am 1 infected with the joking-mania, 
that it was but last night I hazarded my neck, 
in leaping out of the one pair of stairs window 
of a house, where I had concealed myself for the 
purpose of discovering if an old miser was afraid 
of thieves, instead of which he pursued me with 
a loaded blunderbuss. I have run in debt for 
the joke’s sake, and been arrested in good ear- 
nest—laughed at a man with the greatest good 
humour, and been knocked down with the great- 
est good will. In short, the age is a very dull 
age, and either does not understand, or will 
not make sufficient allowances, for the brilliant 
excentricities of yours, 
Frank Whimsey. 


——eE 


At a late meeting of a Literary Society, a wag 
very gravely moved an amendment to the bye 
laws, which enacted, that any person propos- 
ed as a member, being balloted for, two black 
balls should negative his udmission. He insisted 
that this law was absurd and preposterous, as it 
was very well known that two negatives made an 
affirmative. 


a oe 


“ Truth,” they say, “dies in a well.” For our 
part, says the London wits, we always thought it 
a property of truth to He no where. 


a 


A person of the name of Porter, being intox- 
icated, was asked by a friend what he had been 
about. “ Oh,” said he, “I have only been turn- 








although my whole life has been a jest, yet many of 


ing a litle Gininto Porter.” 
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POETRY. YOUTH. 


" Where have ye flown? O seasons of my youth, 
BSTEMPORE STARSEAS. Where abe ye fled? O days devoid feat, 
Addressed to Mrs. Catharine R. M.: , on hear-|| Where are those traits of innocence and truth? 

ing her sing the Ballad of “ Durandarte and That happiness of many an early year, 
Belerma,” from Lewis's Romance of “ The|| Those happy seasons, of the purest kind, 
















































Monk.” When sports and pastimes drown the looks of 
i ilda’ ry woe, 
ig myth egy eine pg When Virtue sparkles in the youthful mind, 
, Ambrosio heard the accents bland, And nature doth, her choicest gifts, bestow. 
; And melted as she sung. Ah long e’re this ; those times have sunk to rest, 
The lovely Syren’s witching lay, Returning never, to this earth again ; 
Enchain’d his haughty soul ; The days when we with all those gifts were blest, 
Ambrosio bent to beauty’s sway, Have flown forever from a world of pain 
The Monk felt love’s control. Thus is the spring of all our early days, 
Pve wonder’d oft that heart so stern The happiest season of our earthly years ; 
Could own wild passion’s thrill ; W hen summer heats us by more scorching rays, 
That e’en Matilda’s charms, could turn We soothe our sorrows but by autum’s tears. 
Ambrosio to her will, oe 
* But now all wonder I resign, ee ey 


I’ve heard thy heavenly strain ; 
And feel, that with a voice like thine, 
She could not sue in vain. 


His sou) is thoughtful and profound ; 
Hers, brilliant and «cute ; 
= Plants cultured, each, in different ground 
— And bearing different fruit. 
Perhaps it might be better said 
That each excels in part : 
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CAROLINE. 


Three matchless properties combine Man’s proudest glory is his head ; 

To make the female form divine ; A woman’s is her heart. 

Idalian properties above Unwearied in the toilsome course, 

Distinguished in the queen of love. He climbs the hill of fame ; 

But though of high celestial fame, Takes innmorality by force, 

Among the gods they have no name, And wins a mighty name. 

Unvocal speak to sense divine, Along the cool sequestered way, 

As here to us in CAROLINE. Her quiet walks she winds ; 

Observe the raptur’d eye that tells {| Sheds milder sunshine on his day, 

What charm in due proportion dwells ; His brows with flowers binds 

Proportion, which the art can give Of art intuitive possest ' | 
To make ‘he very marble live ; Her infant train she rears ; : 
Traces the neck, the shoulder, waist, To virtue by her smiles carest, | 
The foot, the ancle, justly plac’d : Or chastened by her tears : : 
Men cal! it Symerry divine, Besides the flitting midnight lamp, | 
But Gods shall name it CAROLINE. With fond and wakeful eye, 

How Spirit animates each feature Wipes gently off the dying damp, 

Of a lively, blooming, creature ! Or soothes the parting sigh : 

O’er all the face its spells arise, *Tis here that woman brightest shines, 
But chiefly eloquent the eyes ; (Though bright in other spheres.) 

Thence fiy the secrets of the heart, Her name is drawn in fairest lines, 

Thence lovers worldless vows impart ; When written by her tears. 

While this expression we define, Yet not the weak the puny thing, 

The Gods shall call it CaroLine. Subdued to silly woe ; 

Come forth Euphrosyne! I see The firmest dignity may spring, 

The charm that crowns the matchless Three : Where softest feelings grow. 

Tis on that nether lip, and now he Ah, 

It darts across that farther brow ; EPIGRAM. 


Now to the bosom sweeps the loves, 
And now beneath thy steps it moves. 
*Tis Grace, as worded by the Nine; 
Cail it, ye Gods, your CaroLine. 
But should immortals now descend, 
And for strict grammar prone contend, 
Calli an Priscian to affirm Ses - —- 
» That pd idea aie a term, PHILADELPHTA—Published weekly, price 


How kind has nature unto bluster been, 
Who gave him dreadful looks and dauntless a 

mein ; : 
Gave tongue to swagger, eyes to strike dismay, 
And, kinder still, gave legs to run away / 
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Do Thou, Menides, arise ! thirty-seven and an half cents per quarter, payable 
Improve the language of the skies ; in advance, by T. G. CONDIE, No. 22, Carter’s 
Then, when the Gods the three combjne, | alley, opposite Mr. Girard’s bank—where a Lert- 
They'll call the union CaroLing, txx Box is placed for literary communications. 





